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HOUSES FOR THE WORKING Ci si 
IN URBAN DISTRICTS. 


INTRODUCTION; 


Tuesp Designs for small Houses have been prepared to enable private individuals and 
public bodies to compare and select the Plan, or combination of Plans, most suitable 
for particular requirements and localities. For this purpose the Plans are conveniently 
arranged in groups with descriptive letterpress. Tables giving detailed particulars of each 
design are included, together with various information concerning the sanitary requirements 
of the present day. At the same time an endeavour has been made to introduce some 
original ideas and improvements into this class of dwelling, where the want of thought 


displayed in the planning is frequently conspicuous. 


The scarcity of house accommodation and the prevalence of overcrowding in the vicinity 
of the Metropolis and elsewhere has caused the Housing question to be much discussed 
of late. Its importance will perhaps be-best appreciated by reflecting upon the number 
of people whose moral and physical welfare it concerns; the attention given to the 
subject by statesmen of all parties and the Press; the legislation empowering Sanitary 
Authorities to build cottages; and the recent Act facilitating the acquisition of small 


houses by their occupants. 


It is not proposed to touch upon the political side of the question, but it may not be 
out of place to briefly discuss some of the practical difficulties of the subject from the 
Architect's point of view, and some of the efforts that have been made in the directior. 


of housing the working classes by private individuals and public bodies. 


The difficulties of housing the poor at rents they can afford, and at the same time 
to secure a fair interest on the capital outlay, have lately been aggravated by the large 


increase in the cost of building. This rise in the cost of building can be traced to 


(1) The high rate of wages paid in the building trades. (2) The advance in the price of 
materials. (3) The adoption of more stringent building regulations by Local Sanitary 


Authorities. 


Of the total cost of a cottage more than 50 per cent. is absorbed by the one item 


‘‘Labour,” hence the price of labour is all important, especially so perhaps in the case of 
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the class of houses illustrated, as the use of machinery is very limited in their construction, 


and does not materially reduce its cost. 


The advance in 


the price of building materials may be only a temporary difficulty, but 


this again is influenced by the cost of labour. 


The building regulations now usually adopted by Sanitary Authorities in Urban and 
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y is a difficulty which architects and builders have constantly to contend 
h friction and inconvenience. No exception is taken to the byelaws where 


unsound building. In the case, however, of such buildings as those 


on they might be relaxed to some extent; the regulations often enforced 
buildings being unnecessarily stringent, and considerably increasing 


Other factors which add to the difficulties of the problem are the 


increase of the rates in Urban Districts, which in reality the poor pay in the form of rent, and 


the enhanced value o 
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up to a proper standard of comfort and decency, to the mutual benefit 


tenant. 


DISPOSITION AND EXTERNAL TREATMENT 
OF SMALE HOUSES: 


In considering the disposition of these houses on an estate, it should be noted that the plans 
illustrated are confined to two-storey dwellings suitable for Urban Districts, so that the question 


of detached houses is not discussed. 


Semi-detached houses are also considered undesirable for this class of residence, since the 
area of the external walls is nearly double that of a similar house in a terrace, and although 
the frontage is necessarily increased, the passage-way between the block is seldom adequate for 
lighting purposes, further, the houses are deprived of the support of another house on one side 


—an important consideration in some cases. 


An arrangement which has been adopted with a superior class of Terrace House might well 
be tried by public bodies or by private owners of large estates for smaller houses. This provides 
y would be 


each house with a small backyard only, the land at the rear—which in the ordinary w 


called a garden—forming a large open space, common to all the residents of adjoining terraces. 


Assuming 30’ . o” were cut off the ordinary back gardens of two terraces, this would give an open 
space 60’ . o” wide, extending their entire length. Access to the rear of all the houses would be 
obtained by means of a private road for the collection of dust, delivery of fuel, etc.; at the same 
time an excellent playground would be provided for the children of the adjoining houses, which 


would tend to stop the dangerous practice of al owing them to play in the streets. 


” 


A sewer could be taken down the centre, thus avoiding the necessity of taking the drains 
under each house to the main road. The cost of making a private roadway would be counter- 


balanced by the saving in the drainage and encing. The only loss of frontage involved by 
ion of a cartway at one end, and as a 


this arrangement would be occasioned by the provi 
narrower passage-way is very often insisted upon by local authorities under ordinary circum- 
stances, this would not be a considerable loss. An attempt to illustrate this idea is made 
in the Frontispiece. 


The minimum width required by local authorities for roadways is usually sufficient to 


accommodate the traffic. A roadway of this width is much improved by the setting back of the 
building line on both sides, which gives the effect and many of the advantages of a wider 
thoroughfare at less cost than would be incurred by the actual widening. The length of a road 


should not be prolonged beyond 300 yards without a cross road. 


The prevailing external features of the typical house of this class, which may be seen in any 
suburban district, are too well known to call for any lengthy comment. It may be remarked, 
however, that the common practice of those who are responsible for their architectural treatment, 
is to ignore the more legitimate means of obtaining a pleasing exterior, and to rely upon a lavish 
use of Bath stone embellished with carving of a peculiarly offensive character ; and from an 
ss 


esthetic standpoint it is difficult to find one redeeming feature in the treatment of this cl 
of dwelling. 
In designing the elevations herewith illustrated, the element of cost has been carefully 


considered, and it should be noted that no particularly skilled labour would be involved in 
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carrying out the buildings as drawn. They are designed for certain plans, and illustrate the use 


of the various materials to be met with in different localities, with variations in treatment of the 
more important features. 


Each drawing illustrates two or more houses. It will be noticed that in some cases they 
have unequal frontages, this being due to the give-and-take arrangement, which permits the 
placing of two bedrooms in the front of every alternate house. No attempt has been made to 
disguise this in the elevations, these differences being regarded as a much-desired element o 
variety in the treatment of long rows of small houses. 


The materials suggested to be used in the elevations for the walling are stone, brickwork 
finished, with a struck joint, and brickwork or concrete finished with rough cast, for the roof 
slates (preferably green) and tiles. Rough cast, as an external finish to the walls of this class 
of house, is strongly to be recommended, both from zsthetic and utilitarian standpoints. The 
external walls, when built with bricks, are usually only one brick thick, so that the addition of 
he coating of rough cast renders them more weather-proof, and keeps the houses both cooler in 
summer and warmer in winter. In districts where good bricks and good bricklayers are scarce, 
it is especially useful. The use of concrete as a substitute for brickwork is seldom adopted ; in 
neighbourhoods where the materials are easily procured, a considerable saving in the cost of smal 


houses could be effected by its use, more especially when a large number of houses are built on 
he same plan. 


In considering the particular features of each design it may be mentioned that the difficulty of 
producing a pleasing elevation is increased by some of the requirements of the Local Governmen 
Byelaws, which are now adopted in most Urban Districts; the most troublesome being 
the important one of carrying the party-wall through the roof to a certain height above 
he slates. This, as may be seen by a reference to the Frontispiece, cuts up the roof and 
destroys any effect of breadth in the elevations, and at the same time adds to the difficulty 
and expense of making the roofs water-tight. It is much to be desired that the practice of 
stopping the party-wall under the slates will be permitted in every district when the Byelaws 
are revised. 


GENERAL REMARKS ON PLANNING. 


Tue plans here illustrated are divided into Groups A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H and J. Groups 
A to E comprise the Single Tenement Houses, and Groups F to J those built to accommodate 
two families. The frontages for each house vary from rr’ . 6" to 20’. o”, the former being taken 
as a minimum for any form of house, with a front room not less than of . 0” wide. ‘This forms a 
minimum standard width for all parlours and living rooms throughout these plans. A minimum 
and a desirable size for all rooms in these houses can be conveniently given in a tabular form, 
which will be of assistance both in the preparation and criticism of plans. 


Room. Wiptu. HEIGHT. SUPERFICIAL AREA. CupicaL ConTEeNTs. 


Minimum. |Desirable. “Minimum. Desirable. Minimum. Desirable. Minimum, Desirable. 

Parlour . j o Ga @! Soo OG. C8 ner. O ig 0 Ba. O | ze. G 
Living Room . RO RTO Sa Oulogenon 1X 2 RG 6 Ol way ow 
Bedroom 1 (Double). 9’. 0” SLOG GeO . 0" | 150’. 0” 850’ . 0”| 1350.0 
Si SAO, AO GOL | o} 

) d Co) o} 


1 2 (Single) . 5/. 6” © |r, Ser. ©" || ool . o 
Single) . 5/. 6” Sar OC AOmeOu OM) OOM CONN 25 aROMmESHOMOn 
” § se) g) 2) Ee) 


Some of the dimensions may be considered too small, but it is useless to give or consider 
these without regard for the present cost of materials, labour, and land. Any economy that could 
be effected by the introduction of new and cheaper materials would at once enable what may now 
be regarded as a minimum size to more nearly approach the desirable. In the case of bedrooms 
it will be found that if the position of door, window, fireplace, and bed be carefully considered, a 
room of a certain size will be quite equal in accommodation to one a few feet larger, where these 
points have not received the same amount of attention. And in considering the following plans 
the s 


s of the rooms generally should be taken as the minimum for the particular frontages to 
which they apply. 


The plans of each group have been drawn as far as possible to the same general dimensions, 
so that, although differing in the arrangement of rooms, the superficial area, with the cubical 
contents of several plans in a group, will be almost identical. 


For the sake of variety, several types of bay windows are shown, the square and the canted. 


The different arrangement of these and the outbuildings can in most cases be transposed from 
one plan to another as may be desired. 


In preparing these plans the chief considerations have been economy and convenience, by 


making the rooms as wide as possible on such narrow frontages, by keeping fireplace projections 
off party walls; to gain a little space in the entrance passage when opportunities allow; to arrange 
direct access from the street to the space for coals without passing through a room; and to provide 
a ventilated place for keeping food. On the first floor, to arrange for not less than 3 bedrooms; 


to give the principal rooms the advantage of the best prospect and lighting, and at the same time 
save in the cost of building by coupling the bay windows, etc. Minor considerations have been 
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the best arrangement of doors, windows, fireplaces, and the position of beds and cupboards. 
The detailed requirements to be met in planning this class of house are as follows :— 


The aspect in a small degree only concerns houses that can only face towards the back and Aspect. 
front; but two points to be remembered are that bay windows frequently improve the aspect of a 
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room by admitting the sun where it would not otherwise penetrate, and that the space provided 
for keeping food should be protected from the sun. 


The forecourt, as the space between the front of the house and the public footway is generally 
termed, considerably improves the appearance of a road with terraces of houses on each side. It 
should not be less than 6’.0” in depth from the front boundary of site to the main wall of 
house, and, when the depth of the site permits, can with advantage be made as much as 20’. 0”. 
The footway across the forecourt to the entrance door should be paved. It is also better to 
extend the paving throughout the forecourt when this does not exceed 6’. 0” in depth, as it is 
very improbable that any plant could be persuaded to grow in such a position. 


An entrance porch, which is a desirable feature, can frequently be economically provided, and 
tends to add to the warmth and comfort of thé house. It should be paved with tiles or other 
material, so that it can be easily cleaned. 


The entrance passage must of necessity be narrow, but should not be less than 2’. g" clear 


in width, should be made as light as possible, either by a window, a fanlight over the external 
door, or by glazed panels in the door. Any opportunity of gaining extra space should be taken 
advantage of, for standing furniture or perhaps a perambulator or a bicycle. 


Staircases are only too frequently dark, steep, and dangerous—bad enough features—but 
probably not a serious inconvenience to people who are accustomed to them. The staircases in 
these small houses can only be lighted and ventilated, at the first floor level, from the roof. On the 
ground floor, light can generally be obtained by glazed panels in the front door and a ventilating 
fanlight over. It is desirable that there should be access to the staircase without passing through 
aroom. Throughout these plans an 8” tread—which with the nosing is equivalent to 9’—is 
taken as a minimum for all staircases, and 8” as a maximum depth for risers. Where a staircase 
is placed between two walls a handrail should be fixed on one side. Every advantage should be 
taken of the space under a staircase for storing coals, etc. 


In small rooms the position of and the manner in which the doors are hung is very important. 
It is also advisable not to make them too large or too small. Doors 2’. 6” to 2’. 9” wide are 
suggested for parlour and living rooms, and 2/. 6" for bedrooms. It may be noted that a 
railway carriage'door, through which at some time or other every one passes, is only about 1’. 11” 


wide. Of course, in the door of a house, furniture has to be considered, but in the houses here 
referred to this should not be large. 


Glazed doors and fanlights are useful where it is sometimes impossible to find space for both 
a window and a door. The fanlight may with advantage be made to open for ventilation. 


Windows must have a minimum total area measured clear of sashes equal to one-tenth of the 


floor area of the room, one half of which must be made to open. It is always advisable to keep 


the upper part of windows within one foot of the ceiling of a room. In this class of house the 


ements, and these should be made with 
a deep bead fixed to the oak cill, so that the lower sash can be raised to admit fresh air at the 


double hung sash windows are generally preferable to ca 


level of the meeting rail without causing a draught from the bottom of the window. In cases 
where the living room is placed at the back of the dwelling French casements form a convenient 
means of access to the gardens. 


Apparently no house of this class can be considered complete without a bay window. This 
can be either of the ‘‘square” or “‘canted”’ type. The former has the advantage of being more 
economical by being coupled to that of the next house, and gives slightly more space, whereas the 
canted is better adapted for catching the sun, and gives a greater variety of prospect. But in 
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houses on these narrow, frontages this latter form has the drawback of the side windows overlooking 
those immediately adjoining. 


In the small rooms of these houses the size and position of the fireplaces is very important. 
They should be no larger than is absolutely necessary, and the position such that it does not 
encroach upon the floor space of the room. With the grates that are now in common use an 18" 
opening is quite sufficient for any parlour or bedroom, and this in some cases can be reduced to 12”. 
For a living room to be fitted with a range the width of the opening should not be less than 2’. 6”. 


a 


In the scullery a suitable range requires a minimum opening of 2. o". 


The use of portable ranges is becoming more general, and where there is a chimney opening 
in the sculleries the stove can be removed from the living room during the summer months and the 
cooking done in the scullery. 


With reference to the position of fireplaces, it is a mistake to place them in the centre of the 
back and front rooms, for symmetrical reasons only, as is so frequently done. In many of the 
following plans they are shown at the angles to avoid the projection of chimney breasts into the 
room, and in other cases out of the centre to give room for a dresser or more space for a bed, as 
the case may be. 


It is not necessary for the flues in these houses to be more than g” x 9g’. 


The parlour, as it is generally called, corresponds to the drawing-room in larger houses, and 
is usually improved by the addition of a bay window. Its approach from the front door should 
be as direct as possible. 


The living room is the dining-room and kitchen combined, and should therefore be the la 


room in the dwelling. The fireplace and dresser should be so placed as to take as little off the 
width of the room as possible. The comfort of this room can be improved by limiting the number 
of doors opening from it. Frequently one finds as many as 3 or 4 doors in a room of this 
description. Care should also be taken in the larger dwellings to avoid making this a passage 
room whenever possible; but it is generally necessary to pass through it to gain access to the 


scullery, garden, or yard, and sometimes to the staircase and cupboard for coals. A minimum 


size to allow for a dresser may be taken to be 3’. 6” long by 1’ . 3” wide. 


The scullery is essentially for washing purposes, and the floor should therefore be paved. 
It is fitted with a sink and copper and sometimes a small range or gas stove, which latter is 


useful, since it allows cooking to be done here, if desired. There should be an external door 
giving access to the yard or garden. Portable iron coppers are sometimes desirable instead of 
the ordinary copper set in brickwork. 


A large space for keeping food is not required; but whether it be called a pantry or a cupboard 


me 


should be ventilated and protected from the sun. The necessary ventilation may be obtained by 
means of a window or grating. It is frequently found next to the W.C., which is not an ideal 
arrangement, though often difficult to avoid; but at the same time if the divi 


ion wall between 


these two places is properly built and continued up through the ceiling to the under side of roof 
or floor over, and the pantry and W.C. are properly ceiled, no ill results are likely to arise. 


Since the carrying of coals is a constant source of dirt, the access from the street to the place 
where they are kept should be as direct as possible. One ton of coals occupies only about 


45 cubic feet, and since space is not required for more than 2 or 3 cwt., in the smaller dwellings 
a place 3/ x 3’ is sufficiently large for coal storage. 


A small portable galvanized iron dustbin is found to be the most efficient receptacle for 
houses of this class. 
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There is a general tendency to make the W.C. absurdly small. It is well to note that the 
minimum size should be 4’. 6” x 2/.9". It is very desirable in these small houses that the 
W.C. should be entered from the yard, and not from inside. 


Bedrooms should be at least three in number, where a family has to be accommodated, in 
order to allow a proper division of the sexes. They should be arranged so as to avoid the necessity 
of passing through one room to gain access to another. If possible each room should have a 
fireplace ; if this is not possible, a ventilating grating or flue must be provided, with a superficial 
area of not less than 100”. The rooms being necessarily small, it is very important to consider 
the position of the bed, as this frequently influences that of the door, window, and fireplace. 


An attempt should be made to provide a bath in every house, however small. In the larger 
plans illustrated a small bathroom is provided. In the smaller houses the following arrange- 


ro) 


ment is suggested as the most economical :— 


The bath is placed about 18” below the floor of the scullery (see Plate 20), and covered with a 
lifting flap about 8” above the floor. The cold supply can be arranged economically from the 
supply to the sink, the waste discharging over the sink gulley, and the hot water obtained from 
the copper. This method, it will be observed, does not encroach on the floor space of the 
scullery nor add to the cost of water supply, and for these reasons is to be preferred to an 
alternative arrangement of placing it on the floor of the living room or scullery with a hinged 
cover forming a seat or table.” Care must be taken that foul water cannot accumulate under the 
bath; for this reason it is advantageous to raise it above the scullery floor, as shown. Should 
any overflow rom the sink or elsewhere find its way into the bath, it would, of course, easily 
escape through the waste. 


In the case of the Double Tenement Houses the bath could be sunk in the scullery on the 
first floor in a similar way. 


Efforts in the direction of ventilation are but seldom appreciated by the occupants of houses, 
and any system for ventilating rooms in these small houses beyond that provided by a fireplace, 
door, and window, must be of a surreptitious nature, and of the simplest and most economical 
description. A grating can easily be connected into the smoke flue, or an independent flue, to 
carry off the vitiated air, fresh air being admitted through the window at the level of the meeting 


rail, as previously explained. The use of gas for lighting purposes should be discouraged ; when, 
however, it is adopted, the foregoing arrangement for ventilating the rooms is essential. 


The chief consideration in the draining of these small houses is to prevent the generation of 
sewer-gas. This can best be accomplished by providing a good supply of water for flushing 
purposes, by laying the drains to good falls, and by arranging +or a system of ‘through 
ventilation’? as described in the extracts from Local Government Byelaws (p. 25). The lack 
of uniformity in the application of these Byelaws is, perhaps, nowhere more marked than in 
those referring to house drainage; hence any detailed remarks would be of little general use. 
It may be mentioned, however, in connection with the W.C. apparatus, that the provision of a 
3 gallon waste-preventing cistern is always desirable, connected to the apparatus with a 1)” 


service pipe. The system of combining the drainage of a terrace of houses by connecting them 
to a common sewer in the back gardens is preferable to taking the drains of each house into 
the public sewer in roadway, which often entails carrying the drains under each house. 


DETAILED REMARKS ON SPIANS: 


GROUP A.—Ptans 1 To 3. 
For Frontages from 11'.0" to 13’ . 0". 


Group A consists of 3 plans, which are intended to represent the smallest possible form of 
terrace house that can be erected, with some regard for comfort, convenience, and sanitation. 
In the typical example (A 1) the staircase is placed in a central position; in the others the 
staircases are at the sides, adjoining the party walls. 


No. I is a typical plan, similar to one from which numerous houses have been erected. It is 
drawn to a frontage of 11’. 6” for purposes of comparison with A 3 and A 4, and presents the 
usual features—of the fireplace being placed on the party walls, and the staircase between the 
front and back rooms. 


In plan No. 2 the two houses together occupy a frontage of 24 feet. The plan shows a 
‘give and take’ arrangement, by means of which an extra bedroom is provided, making three 
in all, two of them having fireplaces. The staircases are placed alternately back and front, bed 
bulkheads being formed, as shown on the large scale detail plate (p. 20). 


The third plan, like No. 2, is another attempt to improve upon No. 1; but the fireplaces and 


the back additions are placed adjoining the broken party wall. The setting out of the space at 
the rear can be best understood by a reference to the block plans, where it will be seen that the 
alternative method of arra 


ing the adjoining yards in unequal widths, but with the outbuildings 
equi-distant, is the better of the two. The yard on this plan, however, is drawn with the space 
between the outbuildings alternately wide and narrow. 


GROUP B.—P tans 1 To 4 (DRAWN To 13’. 0” FRONTAGES). 
For Frontages from 13'.0" to 15'.0". 


Group B consists of 4 plans, illustrating the smallest house, having a front external door 
opening into a passage (instead of into the front room, or a small lobby, as in the foregoing group). 
In B 2 and 4 the staircases are arranged centrally between the front and back rooms, and in 
B 1 and 3 at the sides adjoining the party walls. 


Plan No. 1 is typical, and forms the model from which many thousands of houses are built. 
Its features open to criticism are the position of the fireplaces, reducing the width of the rooms, 
and the provision of only 2 bedrooms. 


The second plan, like No. 1, is drawn from an existing example. It differs from No. 1 by having 
the staircase arranged in a central position between the front and back room, which arrangement 
increases the depth and cost of the house, but gives an approach to the first floor without 
passing through the living room ; in other respects the plan has the same undesirable features as 
No. 1, with the additional objection of the coal store being approached through the living room. 

H. ic 
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This is an attempt to improve on No.1. The chief improvements claimed in it are, the 
ovision of 3 bedrooms on the first floor, the increased width obtained in the rooms by the 
rangement of the fireplaces, and the grouping of the bays together ; the latter, being carried up 
ro storeys, effects a saving as well as an improvement on the first floor. The back additions 
e similar to No. 1, and the coals are stored under the stairs. 


In the fourth plan an attempt is made to improve on No. 2, the principal improvement 


claimed being the provision of 3 bedrooms on the first floor, all of which are provided with fire- 


places. Some extra space is obtained by carrying one bedroom into the back addition over 


a 


portion of the scullery. On the ground floor a coal store is provided, accessible without 


passing through any room, and also a ventilated pantry. The bays are grouped together, the 
space between them forming a porch. 


GROUP C.—Prans 1 To 4 (DRAWN To 15.0” FRonTAGES). 
For Frontages from 14'.0" to 16’. 0". 


All the plans in this group show (for this class of house) some original features, which 


are obtained by adopting the ‘‘give and take’”’ arrangement before referred to. Thus each 


house, back and front alternately, gains a certain space in width, as shown on these plans, 
the space varying in accordance with the width allowed for the staircase and entrance 


pa 
in 

up 
ba 


SS 


age. This extra width enables a third bedroom alternately back and front to be arranged 
an economical manner within the main building, instead of placing it in the outbuilding carried 
a second storey, as is usually done. This arrangement does not prevent the fence lines 


ck and front being kept on the boundary lines of the site in the usual manner. No typical 


plan has been drawn to compare with any of this group, but it is considered they would compare 


favourably with any plan of equal extent drawn to the same frontage. 


fa 


D 


to 


The first plan shows the outbuildings on the straight party wall with the staircases adjoining 


he ‘‘ broken” party wall. This is perhaps the most satisfactory plan of the group, having good 
raight lines throughout with equal yard space, good ventilated pantries, convenient access 


” 


“coals,” and 3 bedrooms on the first floor, 2 of which have fireplaces. 


This plan is in many respects similar to No. 1, but the outbuilding is on a continuation 


the “broken” party wall, while the staircases adjoin the straight one, the yard space is 
equal, but the fences are on the usual boundary lines. For advantages of the alternatives 


f Nos. 1 and 2 see block plans, Plate 21. 


The third plan shows an alternative arrangement for No. 1 on the ground floor. By placing 


the pantry of one house in the outbuilding an increased width is gained for the living rooms 


oth houses; it also improves the width of the 2 small bedrooms at the back, and leaves 


the largest bedroom sufficiently wide. 


The fourth plan is rather more complicated than Nos. 1, 2, and 3, but gives an increased 


width to the 2 living rooms, a ventilated pantry of equal size to each house, and 2 cupboards 


on 


he first floor, in addition to the accommodation shown on the other plans of this group. 


These are all desirable features, but are obtained at the expense of a few extra breaks. This, 


ho 


walls above the roof. 


wever, would not be so serious in localities where it is unnecessary to carry up the party 


DETAILED REMARKS ON PLANS. 


GROUP D.—Ptrans 1 To 5 


For Frontages from 15'. 


In all these plans the outbuildings are carried up 2 store 


the third bedroom. 


Plan No. 1 is considered a good average typical plan, while Nos. 


103 


(DRAWN TO 15’. 0” FRONTAGES). 


” 


@" ier 387 O's 


and this space is occupied by 
3) 4; 


2 


25) 


and 5 are effor 


s to improve this type. 


No. 1 


houses have 


is probably one of the best typical plans, and similar to one from which many 
built. 
generally arranged, its advantages being that the living rooms are as large as possible for 


the given fron 


been It is purposely drawn with fireplaces, pantry, and “coals,” as 


age, also the bedrooms on the first floor, and the plan is good and simple as a 


whole. 
through living 


unnecessarily 
the second bedroom is proportionately small, 
of chimney breasts. 


Its features open to criticism are the position of the fireplaces, the access to ‘‘ coals” 
room, the space provided for keeping food, while the front bedroom is almost 
arge if compared with the room considered large enough for the parlour, and 


being but 7’ . o” wide measured from face 


The second plan is an attempt to improve on No. t by means of the ‘“ give and take” 


arrangement, thereby gaining additional width to each house alternately back and front. 


and the extra space gained by the altered posi 
living room and bedroom No. 2. 


Plan No. 3 has the break in the party wa 


placed quite at the back. This arrangement pre 


outbuildings, etc., it has also a much improved 


This 
ion of the fireplaces considerably improves the 


1, and, like Nos. 4 and 5, shows the living room 
vents the room being made a passage room to the 
prospect, and the window can with advantage be 


made a French casement. Ifthe scullery be fitted with a small range, the living room (as here shown) 


te) 


can become a second parlour. On the first floor also this plan has these advantages, that the 


largest bedroom instead of—as usual—the smallest, has he second best prospect. If desired, a 


fourt 
landing can be added to bedroom No. 3, or could be used as a second 


h bedroom can be obtained in every alternate house, and the space shown as a cupboard on 


W.C. 


The fourth is a plan for a small house, having a living room in the back addition, where 
it obtains the best light and prospect; it is also unnec 
to the scullery, W.C., and yard. 


ly lights this room. 


ssary to pass through it to gain access 
for a second a 
The W.C.’s occupy a detached position in 


A French casement pproach to the garden 


usua the yard. There are 


3 bedrooms on the first floor. Owing to the fact that to arrange this plan economically 


it is necessary that the back rooms should be on a slightly lower leve 


would. be very useful on sites frequently met with where the ground 


than that in front, it 


falls towards the back. 
It should be noted that the copper shown in the scullery is intended to be of the “portable” 
type, but this and the fireplace could be arranged as shown in the scullery of D 5. 
No. 5 plan is very similar to No. 3, but rather larger. The extra space allows the addition 
of a bath-room on the first floor, and a fourth bedroom can, if required, be obtained in every 


alternate house, as shown. 


Plan No. 6 gives accommodation similar to others in this group, but requires the maximum 


frontage allowed for these—viz., 17.0”. It is a convenient and compact plan, the whole of the 
accommodation, except the W.C., being contained in the main building, and it illustrates how 
economy in building can be gained by a slightly increased frontage. The fireplaces are differently 
arranged in the two houses to show the advantages obtained by placing them opposite the length 
rather than the width of a room. This plan, with slight alterations, is well adapted for double 


tenements. 


bd 


Group D. 


Plan No. 1. 


Plan No. 2. 


Plan No. 3. 


Plan No. 4. 


Plan No. 5. 


Plan No. 6. 


Group E. 


Plan No. 1. 


Plan No. 2. 


Plan No. 3. 


Group F. 


Plan No. 1. 


HOUSES FOR THE WORKING CLASSES. 


GROUP E.—P tans 1 To 3 (DRAWN TO 17’. 0” FrRonraGEs). 
For Frontages from 16'.0" to 18’. 0". 


These are enlargements of Nos. 1, 3, and 5 of Group D, and are the largest examples of 
single tenement houses drawn. 


The first is a typical plan. Its drawbacks, beyond those common to most typical plans, are 
considered to be—the position of the staircase, which narrows the back parlour and the bedroom 


over, and leaves the front room on the first floor unnec 


ily large. The prospect from the back 
parlour is very poor, and the window of this room is inconveniently near that of the kitchen. 


This plan possesses many advantages over No. 1. The two parlours occupy the best 
positions at front and back, the kitchen and scullery are conveniently shut off, and there is 
a good ventilated pantry. On the first floor 4 bedrooms, bath, and W.C. are provided, alternative 
arrangements are shown for the bedrooms in the main building, that on the right-hand side 
being considered the better of the two. The Staircase would be lighted from the top, and 
it should be noted that in this and some other houses it could be continued up to some rooms 
in the roof, if desired, in which case the external and party walls would have to be increased 


a 


in thickness by 44”. 


The third plan illustrates another attempt to avoid some of the inconveniences of No. 1 
by placing the second parlour at the back of the house, whence it has an uninterrupted view 
of whatever space there may be at the rear. The staircase being placed alternately back and 
front, the width of the kitchen is thereby increased, so is also the room over, and the front 
bedroom is not so unnecessarily large. A second W.C. is provided on the first floor adjoining 
the bath-room, and the bedrooms are fairly equal in size. The W.C.’s and “coals” on the 
ground floor are detached from the main buildings. 


DOUBLE TENEMENT HOUSES. 
GROUP F.—Pians 1 To 2 (DRAWN To 14’. 0” FRONTAGES). 


” " 


For Frontages from 14'.0" to 17’. 0". 


These plans are drawn for a type of house for which there is an increasing demand, more 
especially in the suburbs of London and other large centres of industry. They consist o 
ground and first floors arranged in “flats,” being generally known as ‘double tenemen 
houses.”” The origin of this ar 


angement is due to the inability of a large class of poor 
people to pay the rents required for single tenement houses without the < 
lodgers, and to the fact that many houses originally built for one family are now occupied by 
two, one occupying the ground and one the first floor. The many inconveniences of this 
arrangement are avoided where the houses are expressly arranged to accommodate two smal 
families, with independent entrances from without. It will be noticed, in connection with 
“double tenement houses,” that in addition to a separate entrance from the street, a staircase 
is usually provided at the back leading to the garden in the rear. This is sometimes omitted 
when a flat is provided on the 1st floor level as a yard space. 


istance of 


The first plan illustrates the smallest type of double tenement house, each containing 2 rooms 
and a scullery, the latter forming a passage to the W.C. and yard, the 4 tenements being 
entered by 4 separate front doors, those to the first floor tenements being raised about 
2’. 6" from the ground. 


DETAILED REMARKS ON PLA 
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Plan No. 2 is very similar to No. 1, but has a larger back addition, containing the scullery 
and W.C. An alternative arrangement is shown here, whereby the front entrances of each 
tenement can be kept a greater distance apart, this being considered preferable. The 


living rooms of the first floor tenement are considerably larger than in No. 1, but objections 
might be raised to their facing towards the back rather than towards the front. 


GROUP G.—P tans I To 5 (DRAWN To 17’. 0” FRONTAGES). 
For Frontages from 17’ .0" to 19! . 0". 


The first is an ordinary plan for this type of house drawn from an existing example, which 
has the considerable drawback of only providing 1 bedroom for each tenement. Other 
defects are to. be seen in the unequal size of the rooms in the two tenements; for if the 
parlour on the ground floor is sufficiently large, on the first floor it is unnecessarily so, and 
the ground floor bedroom is considerably smaller than that provided on the first floor. A 
staircase is shown leading to the garden from the balcony of the first floor tenement. 


Plan No. 2. 


Group G. 


Plan No. 1. 


Plan No. 2 is an improvement on No. 1, giving a little extra space inside the front door of Plan No. 2. 


the first floor tenements, while it provides a second bedroom with fireplace to each tenement 
on the first floor. The staircase can, if desired, be continued up to a flat over the back 


addition, which might be used for a drying ground and yard space instead of providing the 
usual balcony and steps down at the back. 


” 


The third plan introduces the ‘give and take” arrangement whereby an extra bedroom is 


obtained in every alternate tenement on the ground and first floors. It also shows the living 


room on the ground floor placed at the end of the outbuilding, where it can have an 
uninterrupted view over whatever space there may be at the back. This room is covered 
by a flat forming a yard space for the tenement over. The fireplaces in the rooms of the 
main building are placed so as to diminish the size of the rooms as little as possible. 


Plan No. 3. 


No. 4 is very similar to No. 3, but shows a few alternatives by a different arrangement of Plan No. 4. 


the back addition and by providing increased bedroom accommodation. 


The fifth plan is in many respects similar to Nos. 3 and 4, but the living room has 


always to be passed to gain access to the scullery, etc., passages being avoided as far as 


possible. The position and lighting of the living room is not so satisfactory as in Plan 
No. 3, but the whole arrangement is slightly more economical. 


GROUP H.—Ptrans 1 To 2 (DRAWN To .18’. 0” FrontTaG 


For Frontages from 18'.0" to 20.0”. 


The plans of Group H are an enlargement of Group G, and illustrate the largest type 
of double tenement houses. 
The first is a typical plan drawn from an existing example, each house containing 
2 five-roomed tenements; it is in many respects a convenient and economical plan. The 


yard space for the first floor tenement is obtained by roofing in bedroom 2 with a flat. 


Plan No. 2 is an alternative arrangement to No. 1, having the advantage of increased 
bedroom accommodation on the ground and first floor of every alternate house. But the 


Plan No. 5. 


Group H. 


Plan No. 1. 


Plan No. 2. 


Group J. 


Plan No. 1. 


Block 
Plans. 


14 HOUSES FOR THE WORKING CLASSES. 


relative position of the rooms is similar. The chimney stacks and fireplaces are arranged on 
the cross walls, giving increased width to the rooms. 


GROUP J.—P.an No. 1 (DRAWN TO 26’. 0” FRonrTAGE). 


This plan is drawn to illustrate another variety of double tenement houses. Its particular 
arrangements are due to a desire to treat the two tenements as one house, and thereby avoid 
the cost of a long party wall This is accomplished by having one entrance and a joint 
passage from the street for both tenements. This type possesses the advantage of not having 
one tenement over another, and could doubtless be improved upon; but as it requires a much 
greater frontage than any other type of double tenement house illustrated, it is more suitable for 
tural than urban districts. 


BLOCK PLANS. 


A certain number of block plans are drawn (Plate 21), for the convenience of 
showing how the various plans would terminate at the end of a terrace should they be of 
an even or odd number, and how they work out if built in blocks of 2, 4, 6, or 8, with a 
space between, as required in some localities. They also help to suggest how the drainage 
can be carried out most advantageously. 


In the case of building an odd number, should a difficulty arise at the end of a terrace 
through the break in a party wall, it is easily overcome by finishing with a house on the 


lines of the typical plans with a straight party wall on both sides. 
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Tuts drawing of Elevation A 3 illustrates four cottages of the smallest type drawn to frontages Group A. 
Elevation 


of 12’.0", and the following points may be noted. The entrances to the two central cottages are 
> 5 a, 5 A3. 


placed at the sides of the projecting bays, as an alternative arrangement to that shown on either 


side, where the entrances are placed in the front and shown on the elevations. The bays of four 
houses are grouped together, and are carried up one storey, being finished with a parapet wall; in 
the same way the large gable extends across two houses, and the smaller gables comprise 
the windows of two others. The central party wall is concealed by the large gable, and the 
party walls between bays behind the parapet walls. Sash windows are shown divided up 
into panes, thus giving scale to the fronts. For the walling coursed rubble is indicated with 
ashlar dressings to openings, etc., and for the roof slates or tiles. 


Elevation B 3 illustrates two houses drawn to a total frontage of 26’. 0”. A feature is made Group B. 
rod p 


of the entrances by recessing them within a segmental enclosing arch. The bays are carried up Elevation! 

two storeys, are roofed with a flat, and shown coupled together at the first floor level. This avoids ; 

on the first floor—the objection common to all detached bays on narrow frontages—namely, 

the side windows looking into those of the adjoining bay windows. 
Sash windows are shown divided up into panes as before. For the walling brickwork 

is indicated, with stone banding, and for the roof, slates. 


too 


Elevation C 1 illustrates two houses drawn to a total frontage of 30’. 0”. In this example Group C. 


iron casement windows are shown throughout hung to wood mullions and glazed with leaded Hlevation 
lights. The roof is drawn to a pitch suitable for slating. Canted bay windows are indicated roofed af 
in at the first floor level; the roof being carried across the front forms a porch to the entrances. 

On the ground storey a transome divides the windows into two ranges of lights. 

On the upper floor the window sills are raised well up above the floor, the transome 
being omitted. 

Up to the level of the roof over bay window brickwork is suggested; above that level the 
walls may be of brickwork or concrete, and are shown finished with rough cast, terminating 
in a cornice of which the gutter would form the top member. This might be carried out in either 
wood, stone, or cement. 


Elevation D 4 illustrates two houses drawn to a total frontage of 30’. 0”. Casement windows Group D. 
of wood are shown, divided up into panes with wooden sash bars. The ba 
t 
frontages are shown, in the one case two front bedrooms being arranged on the first floor, 
and in the other one larger bedroom. 


are carried up one Elevation 


storey, finished with parapet walls, and are shown coupled together. Here, again, unequal 


For the walling, brickwork, with stone dressings, is indicated, the roof being drawn to a 


pitch suitable for slates. 


Elevation E 3 illustrates two houses of the largest type of single tenement house, drawn Group E. 
to a total frontage of 34’. 0”. The bays are shown coupled together, and are carried up two Hlevaulon 


q Group F. 
) Elevation 


Hi| | Group G. 
i Elevation 
G3. 


| Group H. 
| Elevation 
H 2. 
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storeys, terminating in a gable. A porch is formed by roofing in the space between the 
bay windows, and sash windows are shown divided up into panes. For the walling, brickwork is 
indicated, and for the roofs, tiles. 


This drawing illustrates the smallest class of double tenement drawn to a frontage of 
14’.0". The entrances to the upper tenements are arranged at a level of about 2’ . 6” from the 
ground; those to the lower tenements are at the side of the projecting lobbies, and consequently 
do not appear in the elevations. In this example the gables are set back, and the projecting 
entrances terminate with overhanging eaves. 


Casement windows are shown, and for the walls throughout brickwork is indicated. ‘Tiles 
are suggested as a roof covering. 


Elevation G 3 illustrates another type of double tenement house drawn to frontages of 
17.0” each. The ‘give and take”’ arrangement shown on the plans does not influence these 
elevations. The bay windows are shown coupled together carried up one storey only, roofed with 
a flat, and finished with a parapet wall. 

The walls from ground floor window-sill level may be built of concrete or brickwork, and are 
shown finished ‘ rough cast,” below which brickwork is indicated. The chimney stack is carried 
on a cross wall at right angles to the party walls. 

Sash windows are shown divided up into panes, and slates are suggested as a roof covering. 


” 


This drawing illustrates the largest type of the double tenement houses drawn to 18’ . 0 


frontages. The chimney stack is arranged parallel with the ridge of the roof. The bays are 
coupled together, and shown carried up two storeys, terminating with a gable, the wall of which 
conceals the party wall. The windows indicated are double-hung sash windows divided up into 
panes. The entrances are recessed, as in the preceding group. 

The materials suggested are—for the roof, green slates; for the walling, brickwork and 
freestone dressings. 

Where the flats over ground floor rooms are used as yards, a coke breeze concrete floor, 
finished with granolithic or asphalte paving, is found to be most suitable for hard wear ; if lead 


is used, it should be protected with battening. 


TABEE “GIVING =SIZuS OF “ROOMS xc. 


Tue following table has been prepared to give the sizes of the principal rooms of each plan for the various 
frontages to which it is adapted. The superficial areas, cubical contents, and cost at 1d. per foot cube are also 
included in order to compare the size and cost of one house with another. The dimensions, influenced by the 
frontage only, are increased, the depths from back to front remaining the same. The smallest frontage allowed 
for each plan gives a minimum both for frontage and size of rooms. The depth being quite an optional 
dimension, chiefly governed by the consideration of cost, can of course always be increased to bring the superficial 
area of the rooms to a more desirable size. It is estimated that these houses can now be built by contract 
in the London district at a cost varying from 53d. to 64d. per foot cube, and in the provinces at a considerably 
lower rate. 
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APPENDIX. 


ABSTRACT FROM THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD MODEL BYELAWS. 


Tue following abstract contains those clauses which govern the erection of small houses 
similar to those illustrated. The building regulations generally adopted by the sanitary 
authorities throughout the country are based on these byelaws. 

Of most of the clauses summaries only are given; when, however, it has been considered 
expedient, the clause is given in full. 

It should be noted, however, that the byelaws, and the method of enforcing them, differ 
slightly in nearly every locality. 

In cases where the building regulations in force within the Metropolitan area differ from 
those generally adopted in Urban districts, the divergence is noted, with a reference to the section 
of the London Building Act, 1894. 


The model byelaws with respect to the construction of new streets and sewers are omitted, 
as they cannot be applied without regard to the special circumstances of different localities. 


INTERPRETATION OF TERMS. 


In the construction of these byelaws the following words have the meanings assigned to 
them, that is to say— 


Base applied to a wall means the under side of the course immediately above the footings. 


Topmost Storey means the uppermost storey in a building, whether constructed wholly or 
partly in the roof or not, and whether used or constructed or adapted for human habitation or not. 


Party Wall means— 


(a) A wall forming part of a building, and being used or constructed to be used in any part 
of the height or length of such wall for separation of adjoining buildings belonging to different 
owners, or occupied, or constructed, or adapted to be occupied by different persons; or 


(6) A wall forming part of a building, and standing in any part of the length of such wall, to 
a greater extent than the projection of the footings on one side on grounds of different owners. 


External Wall means an outer wall of a building not being a party wall, even though 
adjoining to a wall of another building. 


Habitable Room means a room constructed or adapted to be inhabited. 


‘New Building.—For the purposes of this Act, the re-erecting of any building pulled down to 
or below the ground floor, or of any frame building of which only the framework is left down to 
the ground floor, or the conversion into a dwelling house of any building not originally constructed 
for human habitation, or the conversion into more than one dwelling house of a building 
originally constructed as one dwelling house only, shall bélconsidered the erection of a new building. 


1 Public Health Act, 1875. 
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APPENDIX. 


1 Building and House respectively includes the curtilage of a building or house wholly or 
partly erected under statutory authority. 


Domestic Building means a dwelling house, or an office building, or other outbuilding appur- 
tenant to a dwelling house, whether attached thereto or not, or a shop, or any other building not 
being a public building, or of the warehouse class. 


Dwelling House means a building used, or constructed, or adapted to be used wholly or 
principally for human habitation. 


1Qwney means the person for the time being receiving the rack rent of the premises in 
connection with which the word is used, whether on his own account, or as agent, or trustee for 


any other person, or who would so receive the same if such premises were let at a rack rent. 


Width, applied to a new street, means the whole extent of space intended to be used, or laid 
out so as to admit of being used as a public way, exclusive of any steps or projections therein, and 
measured at right angles to the course or direction, or intended course or direction of such street. 


1 Street includes any highway, and any public bridge, and any road, lane, footway, square, court, 
alley, or passage, whether a thoroughfare or not, and whether or not there are houses in such street. 


2 Drain means any drain of, and used for, the drainage of one building only, or premises within 
the same curtilage, and made merely for the purpose of communicating therefrom with a cesspool 
or other like receptacle for drainage, or with a sewer into which the drainage of two or more 
buildings or premises occupied by different persons is conveyed. 


2Sewer includes sewers and drains of every description, except drains to which the word 
“drain” interpreted as aforesaid applies, and except drains vested in or under the control of any 
authority having the management of roads, and not being a local authority under this Act. 


A person who shall erect a new building shall not construct any foundation of such building 
upon any site which shall have been filled up with any material impregnated with feecal matter 
or impregnated with any animal or vegetable matter, or upon which any such matter may have 
been deposited, unless and until such matter shall have been properly removed, by excavation or 
otherwise, from such site. 


The site of every new domestic building must be covered with 6” of cement concrete, or must 
be asphalted ; in the case of low-lying sites special precautions must be taken for the avoidance 
of damp. 


New buildings must be enclosed with walls of brick, stone, or other hard or incombustible 
materials, properly bonded and solidly put together with mortar, cement, or other suitable 
material—(a) with mortar compounded of good lime and clean, sharp sand; or (6) with good 
cement; or (¢) with good cement mixed with clean, sharp sand. 


Under certain conditions half timber walls may be used for dwelling houses, but walls of 
this description are not permissible in terraces or blocks of more than 3 houses, each group of 
which shall be distant not less than 15’ . o” from any adjoining building not in the same curtilage 
or forming part of the same block. 


The cavity between the walls shall not exceed 3”. The inner and outer parts of walls must 
be tied together with approved ties, which shall be built in at-distances not exceeding 3’. 0” 
horizontally and 18” vertically. 
1 Public Health (London) Act, 1891. 


? Public Health Act, 1875. 
3 Compare with Schedule I., London Building Act, 1894. 
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The thickness of each part of the wall shall be not less than 44”; the thickness of the two 
together shall be not less than the thickness prescribed for a solid wall of the same dimensions 
and belonging to the same class of building. 

All woodwork forming the heads of openings or other similar structure, which may be built 
in the walls so as to extend across the intervening cavity, shall be covered on the upper side with 
sheet lead or other suitable impervious material. 


Every person who shall erect a new building shall construct every wall of such building so as 
to rest upon proper footings. 

He shall cause the projection at the widest part of the footings of every wall, on each side 
of such wall, to be at least equal to one half of the thickness of such wall at its base, unless an 
adjoining wall interferes, in which case the projection may be omitted where that wall adjoins. 
He shall also cause the diminution of the footings to be in regular offsets, or in one offset at 


the top of the footings, and he shall cause the height from the bottom of the footings to the base 
of the wall to be at least equal to two-thirds of the thickness of the wall at its base. 


Walls must rest on a sufficient foundation of concrete or upon some solid and sufficient 
substructure as a foundation. 


A damp-proof course of sheet lead, asphalte, slates laid in cement, or other durable material 
impervious to moisture, must be laid beneath the level of the lowest timbers, and at a height of 
not less than 6” above the surface of the ground adjoining. 


When the floor of the lowést storey is below the level of the external ground immediately 
adjoining, the wall enclosing such storey shall be built hollow, with a cavity extending from the 
base to a height of 6” above the ground, or shall have a vertical damp-proof course of impervious 


materials. 


(i.) The heights of storeys are measured as follows :—(a) The height of the topmost storey 
shall be measured from the surface of the floor up to the level of the underside of the tie of the 
roof, or if there is no tie, then up to half the vertical height of the rafters or other roof supports 
(b) The height of every other storey other than a topmost storey shall be measured from the 
surface of the floor up to the level of the surface of the floor next above it. 


1Rooms shall not be less than 8’ 6" high in the clear. Bedrooms, if attics, shall in no part 
be less than 5/ 0” high, and for two-thirds of their floor area not less than 9/ 0” high in the clear. 


(ii.) The height of the walls is measured from the top of the footings to the highest part of 
the wall, or in the case of a gable to half the height of the same. 


(iii.) Walls shall be deemed to be divided into distinct lengths by return walls. The length 
of a wall shall be measured from the centre of one return wall to the centre of another, provided 
that the return walls are external walls, party walls, or cross walls, of the thickness prescribed by 
the byelaws, and are bonded into the walls so deemed to be divided. A wall shall not for the 
purpose of this rule be deemed a cross wall unless it is carried up to the top of the topmost storey, 
and unless in each storey the aggregate extent of the vertical faces or elevations of all the recesses 
and that of all the openings therein, taken together, shall not exceed one-half of the whole extent 


of the vertical face or elevation of the wall in such storey. 


The minimum thickness for external and party walls is 9”, providing (1) the wall does not 
exceed 25’. o” in height ; (2) does not exceed 30’ . o” in length, and does not comprise more than 
2 storeys: if the wall exceeds 30’ ..0” in length, or comprises more than 2 storeys, it shall be 
134” thick below the topmost storey, and 9” for the rest of its height: if the wall exceeds 25’ . 0", 


1 Compare with Section 70, Part VI., London Building Act, 1894. 
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but does not exceed 30’. o” in height, it shall be 133” below the topmost storey, and 9” thick for 
the rest of its height. 


The thickness of a cross wall shall be at least two-thirds the thickness of that prescribed for 
a party or external wall of the same height and length, and belonging to the same class of building, 
and shall in no case be less than 9” thick. 


The thickness of any wall built of stone, or other hard, incombustible materials, not laid in 
horizontal beds, must be one-third greater than that prescribed for a wall of the same dimensions, 
built of bricks, etc., laid in horizontal courses. 


If openings are left in external walls exceeding one-half of the vertical elevation of the wall 
in any storey, sufficient brick piers or other incombustible supports must be provided to carry the 
superstructure. In the case of 2 walls at the corner of a street the supports must be so disposed 
to come within 3’. 0” of the angle, or a sufficient support must be placed under the angle made 


by the walls. 


1 All woodwork in external walls, excepting any bressummer or any storey post under a 
bressummer, or any door or window-frame of a shop, must be set back in reveals of at least 4” 
from the outer face of the walls. 


Such part of the external wall of any new building exceeding 30’ . 0” in height as is within 
a distance of 15’. o” from any other building, must be carried up so as to form a parapet of 1’ . o” 
at least above the highest part of any roof or gutter which adjoins the same at least g” thick. 


Every party wall must be carried up at least g" thick above the roof flat or gutter immediately 
adjoining for a height of 15”, measured at right angles to the pitch of the roof, or above the highest 
part of such flat or gutter. When there is any erection of combustible materials fixed on the roof 
within 4’ . o” of a party wall the wall must be raised 12” higher, and wider on each side than the 


erection extends. Where the eaves of a building project beyond the face of the wall the party 


wall must be corbelled out to the full extent of the projection g” in thickness, and raised above the 
same to a height of at least 15” measured at right angles to the pitch of the roof. 


Parapet walls must be properly coped to prevent water running down sides of walls or 
soaking into the same. 


2 No openings shall be made or left in any party wall of a new building. 


No recesses shall be made in external or party walls :— 

(a) Unless the back of such recess be at least g” thick. 

(6) Unless a sufficient arch be turned in every storey over the same. 

(c) Unless in each storey the aggregate area of the recesses is less than one-half of the 
vertical superfices of the wall. 

(@) Unless the side of any recess nearest to the inner face of any return or external wall is 
distant at least 133” therefrom. 


No chase shall be wider than 14” or more than 44" deep from the face of the wall, or shall 
leave less than 9" thickness at the back or opposite side thereof, or which shall be within 13” from 
any other chase, or within 7’. 0” from any other chase on the same side of such wall, or within 133” 


of any return wall. 
No bond timber, block, plate, or plug of wood shall be built into a party wall. 


No bressummer, beam, or joist shall be built into a party wall, unless the end of such 
bressummer, beam, or joist be at least 44” from the centre of such wall. 


1 Compare with Section 55, Part VI., London Building Act, 1894. 
2 Compare with Section 77, Part VI., London Building Act, 1894. 
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Girders must have a bearing on a sufficient template of stone, iron, terra-cotta, or vitrified 
stoneware of the full breadth of the girder. 


1 Bressummers must have a bearing of at least 4” in the direction of their length at each 
end on a sufficient pier, storey post, or iron stanchion, etc., fixed on solid foundations, and such 
other supports as may be necessary to carry the superstructure. 


The space between joists and studs in any partition wall must be filled in with brickwork, 
concrete, pugging, or other incombustible material, at every floor and ceiling. 


Chimneys, when carried down to the ground, must have footings and foundations similar to 
the walls in which they occur. Chimneys, if corbelled out on upper storeys, must be carried on 
sufficient corbels of brick, stone, or other incombustible materials, provided they do not project 


from the walls more than the thickness of the same measured immediately below the corbel. 


A flue must be rendered, or pargeted, as the work is carried up, unless it be lined with 
fireproof piping of stoneware at least 1” thick, and unless the spandril angles be filled in solid 
with incombustible materials. 


2Flues must be enclosed with brickwork at least 44” thick; and the back or outside of any flue, 


when not forming the face of an outside wall, and when less than 9” thick, shall be properly rendered. 


Every chimney opening must have a sufficient arch of brick or stone or a bar of wrought 


iron built over the opening to support the superincumbent brickwork, if the breast projects more 
than 4” from the face of the wall, and the jamb on either side is less than 134” in width. The 
abutments must be tied in by sufficient bars of wrought iron 18” longer than the opening, turned 
up and down at the ends, and built into the jambs on each side. The jambs of every chimney 
opening must be at least 9” wide on each side of same. 


Hearths shall extend 6” wider than the chimney opening on either side, and project 18” in 
Ay Oe = , 

front of chimney breasts. They must be of incombustible materials 7" thick, and on upper floors 

be carried on a brick trimmer arch or upon stone or iron bearers; on the lowest storey they ma 
P ; 


be bedded on the solid ground. 


Chimney backs in a party wall of any room which may be used as a kitchen must be at least 


9" thick to a height of 6’ . o” above such chimney opening. The back of every other chimney 


opening from the hearth up to a height of 12” above such opening must be at least 44" thick, if 


in an external wall, and 9” thick if elsewhere. 


When the course of a flue inclines more than 45% from the perpendicular, the upper side of 
same must be at least g” thick. 


When flues are carried on arches the latter must be supported by wrought iron bars of 
adequate strength built in 44” at each end, one bar to be provided for every 9” of the width of the 
soffit of such arch. 


2 Chimney stacks must be carried up at least 3/. 0” above the highest part of roof, flat, or 
gutter immediately adjoining same, enclosed with not less than 44” of brick or stonework. 


No chimney shall be carried up above the roof to a greater height than six times its least 
width, measured from the highest point in the line of junction with such roof, flat, or gutter, unless 
it is attached to another shaft, or otherwise securely stayed. 


iil 


Metal holdfasts may not be fixed nearer than 2” to the inside of any flue or chimney opening. 


1 Compare with Section 56, Part IV., London Building Act, 1894. 
2 Compare with Section 64, Part VI., London Building Act, 1894. 
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No woodwork shall be placed (a) nearer than g’ to the inside of any flue or chimney 
opening ; (b) under any chimney opening within 15” from the upper surface of the hearth; (c) no 
wood plug shall be fixed within 6” of the inside of any flue and chimney opening. 

When any woodwork comes within 2” of the face of any flue which is enclosed by 43” work, 
the latter must be properly rendered externally. 


2 


No opening shall be left in a flue for ventilation or other purpose, unless the same is at least 
9" distant from any timber or other combustible substance. 
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® In the cases of irregular corner sites this rule is usually relaxed, each case being dealt with on its merits. 
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A space of not less than 150 square feet must be paved with impervious pavement laid to 
proper falls, the paving to adjoin the rear or side wall of house. 


‘ Every habitable room shall have a window area of at least one-tenth of the floor area of 
such room, arranged so that a portion equal to not less than one-twentieth of the floor area can 
be opened directly into the open air, such opening to extend to the top of the window. 


Every habitable room not provided with a fireplace and flue must be provided with an air shaft 
or aperture, with an unobstructed sectional area of not less than 100 square inches. 


WitH Respect to THE DrainaGE or BuILpINGs. 


A site should be drained whenever the dampness renders such precaution necessary. No surface 
water drain shall connect with a foul drain, cesspool, or sewer, without being trapped and ventilated. 


The lowest storey shall be kept above the level of the sewer, for the purpose of providing 
effectual drainage into the upper half diameter of such sewer. 


Drain pipes (other than those used for surface drainage) must be of glazed stoneware, or 
other equally suitable material. 


Foul drains must be not less than 4” in diameter, laid in a bed of concrete, with water-tight 
socketed or other suitable joints, to a uniform fall of not less than 1 in 4o. 

Foui drains must be laid so as nof to pass under any building except when any other 
alternative is impracticable. When passing under a building the drain shall be laid so that the 
pipes (top of) are at least one diameter thereof below the surface of the ground level, and the drain 
shall be laid in a straight length, embedded in concrete 6” all round, and ventilated at each end. 
Every inlet to a drain, not being an opening for the purpose of ventilation, must be trapped. 


Every drainage system must be provided with a suitable trap, to be fixed in the drain as near 
as possible to the sewer. 


No right-angled junction, either vertical or horizontal, shall be made in a drain. Every 
junction between drains must be made obliquely in the direction of the flow of such drain. 


Every drainage system must be constructed so as to comply with the following requirements: 
Two untrapped openings must be provided, disposed in either one of the following ways, 
as circumstances may render the most suitable and effectual. 
(a) One opening (the fresh air inlet), being at or near the ground level, shall be connected 
with the drain on the house side of the sewer interceptor (as near the same as practicable), by 
means of a suitable pipe shaft or disconnecting chamber. 
The second opening (exhaust pipe) shall be connected with the head of the drain, or as far 


distant from the first opening as may be practicable. From this point a shaft shall be carried up 


to such a height as to effectually prevent foul air escaping into any building in the vicinity thereof, 


and in no case to be less than 10’ . o” high. 


(0) When the foregoing arrangement is impracticable it may be reversed by placing the 
fresh air inlet at or near the head of the drain, and taking the exhaust pipe from the drain 


on the house side of the sewer interceptor as far away from the former opening as practicable. 
The before-mentioned openings must be finished with suitable gratings, so arranged as 
to secure a free passage of air through the shafts. 
The shafts shall in all cases be of the same sectional area as the drain with which they 
communicate, and in no case less than 4". No bend or angle, except where unavoidable, shall 
be formed in the same. 


1 Compare with Section 70, Part VI., London Building Act, 1894. 
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A soil pipe may be used in either of the foregoing arrangements as a ventilator, provided 
it complies with the requirements of the byelaws as regards position, sectional area, 
construction, etc., laid down for such pipes. 


No inlet to any drain shall be made within a building, except as may be necessary from 
the apparatus of a water-closet. 


Soil pipes must be fixed outside buildings of a diameter of at least 4”, and must be 
carried up without diminution of diameter to such a height as to form a safe outlet for sewer air. 


No trap shall be fixed between a soil pipe and the drains other than that connected with 
the water-closet apparatus. 


Waste pipes from baths, lavatories, and sinks (not slop sinks), overflows from safes under 
baths or water-closets, ete., must be taken through the external wall and discharge into the 
open air over a channel leading to a trapped gulley 18” distant.’ 

The waste from a slop sink must conform to the rules which apply to soil pipes and 
water-closets. 


Water-closets and earth-closets in a building must be enclosed at least on one of their 
sides by an external wall. 
Every water-closet and earth-closet must have a window at least 2’. 0” by 1’. 0” in the clear 
opening directly into the external air, and must also have a grating, air-shaft, or some other 


appliance in addition to the window, to promote constant ventilation. 


Every water-closet must have separate flushing cistern of adequate capacity, which shall 
be arranged to supply the closet, so that no direct connection between water-closet apparatus and 
any other service pipe or cistern shall exist. 


Every water-closet apparatus must have an approved basin of non-absorbent material. 
No “container” or D trap shall be fixed in connection with any water-closet apparatus. 


Earth-closets in connection with buildings must be provided with a receptacle of suitable 
construction and adequate capacity for dry earth or other deodorizing substance easily accessible. 
Suitable apparatus or means must be provided for supplying a sufficient quantity of dry earth 
or other deodorizing substance. 

Earth closets with fixed receptacles must be constructed so as to be easily accessible for 
the purpose of removing the contents thereof. 


The receptacle shall be constructed of non-absorbent materials, and shall not be sunk 
below level of ground, and shall be covered in. 


Privies in connection with buildings shall not be constructed within a distance Or (OY 
of a dwelling-house or public building or any other building used for trade, business, or 
manufacturing purposes. 

Privies shall not be constructed within * feet of any well or stream used, or likely to be 


used, for drinking or domestic purposes. 
Privies in connection with buildings shall be easily accessible for the purposes of 


cleansing, without necessitating the filth to be carried through any building. 


Privies in connection with buildings must be ventilated by the provision of a sufficient 
opening as near to the top as possible communicating directly with the external air. The floor of 
every such privy shall be paved with non-absorbent materials, shall be raised 6" above the 


1 The channel pipe is not always insisted upon. 


* This distance depends upon the nature of the subsoil. 
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external ground level immediately adjoining, and shall be laid with a fall towards the door of }" 
to the foot. 


Privies constructed with movable receptacles shall have the area of the floor immediately 
beneath the seat flagged or asphalted ata height of not less than 3” above the external 
ground level immediately adjoining the whole extent of each side of the space enclosed between 
the floor and the seat of privy, to be constructed with flagging, slate, or brickwork 9” thick, 
rendered in good cement or asphalted. 
The seat aperture and space beneath shall be constructed of such dimensions as to admit of 
a movable receptacle for filth, not exceeding 2 cubic feet, being placed beneath such seat in the 
most convenient position. 


The seat to be wholly or partly removable, as may be necessary for cleansing purposes. 


Privies with fixed receptacles are subject to the same regulations as earth-closets, with 
similar receptacles ; they shall not be constructed of a capacity exceeding 8 cubic feet. 
No privy shall be connected with any drain. 


Ashpits in connection with buildings shall not be constructed within a distance of 6’. 0” of 
a dwelling-house, etc., neither shall they be constructed near a well, stream, etc. They shall 
be easily accessible to allow the removal of contents. (See regulations as to privies.) 

Ashpits in connection with a building shall be constructed of a sufficient capacity to contain 
the refuse, etc., which may accumulate upon the premises during a period of one week. 


Ashpits in connection with a building shall be constructed of flagging, slate, or brickwork 9" 
thick, rendered inside with good cement or asphalted; the floor shall be raised 3” above 
external ground level immediately adjoining, and be flagged or asphalted; the ashpit shall 


be roofed in, ventilated, and fitted with a door to facilitate the easy removal of contents. No 
ashpit shall be connected with a drain. 


Cesspools, so far as their proximity to wells, streams, dwellings, etc., and the facilities 
to be provided for cleansing, are subject to the same regulations as privies. Cesspools shall 
be constructed of good brickwork in cement, properly rendered inside with cement, with a 
backing of at least 9” of well puddled clay. Adequate means of ventilation must be provided. 
No cesspool shall be connected with any sewer. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL BYELAWS. 


No house, building, or other erection shall be erected upon any site or portion of any 
site which shall have been filled up or covered with any material impregnated or mixed with 
any feecal, animal or vegetable matter, or which shall have been filled up or covered 
with dust, or slop, or other refuse or in or upon which any such matter or refuse shall have 
been deposited, unless and until such matter or refuse shall have been properly removed, 
by excavation or otherwise, from such site. Any holes caused by such excavation must, if 
not used for a basement or cellar, be filled in with hard brick or dry rubbish, or concrete 
or other suitable material to be approved by the District Surveyor. 

The site of every house or building shall be covered with a layer of good concrete, at 
least 6” thick, and smoothed on the upper surface. 

The foundations of the walls of every house or building shall be formed of a bed 
of good concrete, not less than g” thick, and projecting at least 4” on each side of the lowest 
course of footings of such walls. If the site be upon a natural bed of gravel concrete may 
be omitted from the foundations of the walls, with the approval of the District Surveyor. 
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The concrete must be composed of clean gravel, broken hard brick, properly burnt ballast or 
other hard material to be approved by the District Surveyor, well mixed with freshly burnt lime 
or cement in the proportions of 1 of lime to 6, and 1 of cement to 8 of the other material. 


The external walls of every house, building, or other erection shall, except in the case of 
concrete buildings, be constructed of good, hard, sound, well-burnt bricks or stone. 

Similar bricks shall be used in the portions of party and cross walls below the surface or 
level of the ground, and above the roof, including chimney stacks. Cutters or malms may be used 
in arches over recesses and openings in, or for facings of, external walls. 

Stone used for the construction of walls must be free from vents, cracks, sandholes, and be laid 
on its natural bed. All brick and stone work shall be put together with good mortar or good cement. 
The mortar to be used must be composed of freshly burned lime and clean, sharp sand or 
grit, without earthy matter, in the proportions of 1 of lime to 3 of sand or grit. 
The cement to be used must be Portland cement, or other cement of equal quality, to be 
approved by the District Surveyor, mixed with clean, sharp sand or grit in proportions of 1 
of cement to 4 of sand or grit. 


Burnt ballast or broken brick may be substituted for sand or grit, provided such material be 
properly mixed with lime in a mortar mill. 


Every wall of a house or building shall have a damp course composed ot materials impervious 
to moisture, to be approved by the District Surveyor, extending throughout its whole thickness at 
the level of not less than 6” below the level of the lowest floor. Every external wall or inclosing 
wall of habitable rooms or their appurtenances or cellars which abuts against the earth shall be 
protected by materials impervious to moisture to the satisfaction of the District Surveyor. 


The top of every party wall and parapet wall shall be finished with one course of hard, 
well-burnt bricks set on edge in cement, or by a coping of any other waterproof and fire-resisting 
material, properly secured. 


Whenever concrete is used in the construction of walls the concrete shall be composed of 
Portland cement and of clean Thames or pit ballast, or gravel, or broken brick or stone, 
or furnace clinkers, with clean sand in the following proportions—viz., 1 part of Portland 
cement, 2 parts of clean sand, and 3 parts of the coarse material, which is to be broken up 
sufficiently small to pass through a 2” ring. 

The proportions of the materials to be strictly observed, and to be ascertained by careful 
admeasurement ; and the mixing, either by machine or hand, to be most carefully done with clean 
water, and if mixed by hand, the material to be turned over dry before the water is added. 

The walls to be carried up regularly and in parallel frames of equal height, and the surface of the 
concrete filled in the frame to be left rough and uneven to form a key for the next frame of concrete. 

The thicknesses of concrete walls to be equal at the least to the thicknesses for walls to be 
constructed of brickwork prescribed by the 12th section of the Metropolitan Building Act, 1855, 
and the first schedule referred to therein. 

Such portions of concrete party walls and chimney stacks as are carried above the roofs of 
buildings to be rendered externally with Portland cement. 


All laths used for plastering to be sound laths free from sap, but iron or other incombustible 


laths, wire netting, or other suitable material to the satisfaction of the District Surveyor, may 
be used. 


Plastering or coarse stuff shall be composed of lime and sand in the proportion of 1 of lime 
to 3 of sand, mixed with water and hair, but Portland cement, Keene’s cement, Parian 
cement, Martin’s cement, Selenitic cement, or other approved cement or Plaster-of-Paris, 
may also be used for plastering. 
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The lime to be used must be freshly burned lime. 
The sand to be used must be clean, sharp sand, free from loam or earthy matter. 

The hair to be used must be good and sound, and free from grease or dirt; 1 lb. of hair to 
be used to every 3 cubic feet of coarse stuff. Fibrous material to the satisfaction of the District 
Surveyor may be used instead of hair, and ground brick or furnace s ag to the satisfaction of the 
District Surveyor may be used instead of sand. 


he setting coat shall be composed of lime or cement mixed with clean washed sand or of 
cement only. 


Clear water only is to be used in mixing the material. 
The Portland cement to be used must weigh not less than go lbs. to the imperial bushel. 
Fibrous slab or other slab plastering of sufficient thickness 


and securely fixed, may be used 
on ceilings, partitions, and walls, to the satisfaction of the District Surveyor. 

Any excavation made within a line drawn outside the site of a house, building, or other 
erection, and at a uniform distance therefrom of 3’. 0”, shall not be filled up otherwise than with 
the natural soil, or with brick or dry rubbish or other suitable material, to be approved by the 
District Surveyor, not consisting of, nor impregnated or mixed with any fecal, animal, or 


vegetable matter, or with dust or slop or other refuse, and shall be properly rammed. 


THE END. 
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